the details of a scene that had become an habitual sight
in  the Christian city. . . .
At  last, someone  said:
'Trance? On the right., near the Bridge of Alexan-
der III."
The police station in which she lived was a fairly an-
cient building which offered nothing to the eye in the
way either of luxuriance or beauty. Near the door through
which I entered stood two soldiers clad in pants made of
the Red Flag of Liberty. There were the remains of an
Inscription over the entrance., of which one could only
make out: "Lib . . . Equ . . . Fra . . . ty/' This brought
to mind the gang of bankers who had disgraced the land of
Beranger and George Sand. The atmosphere was laden
with the stench of mould., decay and corruption.
My heart beat violently. Like all revolutionaries,
I too in my youth had loved this woman,, who herself
knew how to love sincerely and generously, and to make
revolutions beautifully. . . .
Smiling politely,, an individual dressed all in black
and whose manners suggested a pimp of the expensive kind
turned marquis,, conducted me to a small dark cell, where
I had the opportunity to admire the elegance of the style
moderns of present-day France.
The walls were papered with diver$e~coloured Russian
loan bonds, and the floor was covered with the skins of
colonial natives on which the words, "Declaration of the
Rights of Man/' were artistically chased. The furniture.*
made of the bones of men who had died on the barricades
of Paris fighting for the liberty of France, was upholstered
with a dark material on which was embroidered the treaty
of alliance with the Russian Tsar. On the walls hung the
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